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Mary C. Woutelle Kole 


Mary BouTELLe is retiring. For some 32 years, as secretary and 
manager, she has given unstintingly to the work of the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston. Her job has demanded great energy, fore- 
sight, wisdom, courage and devotion to the principles of this organiza- 
tion throughout the years of her service. 


That she has displayed those qualities in carrying out the varied 
duties of her office has long been recognized and appreciated by her 
co-workers and League directors. Coupled with these qualities have 
been a keen and sympathetic understanding of the needs and prob- 
lems of others, and the will to be of service whenever and wherever 
opportunity has presented itself. All have combined to earn for Mary 
the love and admiration of countless people. 


And now, by her own choice, she has deemed it wise to retire. She 
will be greatly missed. Through her years of service she has strength- 
ened the organization and made far-reaching contributions to its 
continued progress. For that we are deeply grateful. 


We are sure we bespeak the sentiments of all her friends in wishing 
for Mary many happy years ahead, knowing that day by day she will 
continue to exemplify the humanitarian ideals which are so much a 
part of her character. 


At a farewell dinner given in Miss Boutelle’s honor, League vice 
president and director, Roger Ernst, drew a verbal picture of the 
perfect employee. She would be: 


loyal, faithful and responsible; 

intelligent and possessing common sense; 

tactful and discreet; 

sincere and straightforward, but possessing 
a sense of humor: 

lovable. 


As Mr. Ernst said, “Mary Boutelle embodies all of these virtues.”’ 
May she enjoy the fruits of her labors. 
GaleeBt 
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Mary E. Boutelle stands beside the television and pen and pencil set that were presented to her at her 
retirement party by officers, directors, and staff — both past and present —of the League. Miss 


Boutelle is holding a bouquet of rosemary, a symbol of fidelity, given to her by Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney. 
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DISTRESSED VOICE over the phone 
A relates a pet dog lost. A joy- 
ous reunion of master and 
canine as a stray dog is returned to 
his owner. Happy smiles as a new 
pet is adopted. Anxiety as the veteri- 
narian examines a loved cat. A variety 
of moods depicting a variety of cir- 
cumstances — but here at the League 
we witness each of them, and more, 
every day of the year. 

Moods and actions play a big part 
in the daily activities of the League. 
There are animal rescues to be made, 
livestock inspected, treatment and 
surgery to be performed and children 
and adults to be taught proper con- 
sideration and care of our so-called 
“dumb” creatures. Too few people 
realize the significance and impor- 
tance of our work not only to animals, 
but to humans. Perhaps a story will 
illustrate what we mean as well as 
to indicate cooperation between this 
society and another agency. 

It happened last spring, and there 
was a sob in the tiny voice on the 
telephone as a little Charlestown boy 
pleaded with the Red Feather Infor- 
mation Service. The boy’s dog had 
been struck by a car. His mother 
was at work and his father away. He 
hadn’t known what to do, but a 
neighbor had told him to call the 
Information Service. At the Red 
Feather agency Patricia Hayden con- 


tacted the League (although this 
organization is not a Red Feather 
member), and our veterinarian rec- 
ommended that the dog be rushed 
to the League clinic. Could the boy 
borrow cab fare? He could and did 
and in a short time boy and dog 
arrived at 51 Carver Street. Fortu- 
nately, the dog, more shocked than 
hurt, responded to first aid treat- 
ment. Needless to say there was no 
charge for our services and a kind 
cab driver made none for his. Relief? 
Certainly, for both dog and boy. 

There was relief, too, for the cat 
wedged high in a Belmonttree, which, 
when other means failed, was quickly 
and efficiently rescued by a League 
agent. The owner, also, was relieved 
to have his cat restored in good 
health and apparently none the 
worse for his “night out.” 

So it is that one cannot read into 
the figures of animals handled the 
pathos, joy, anxiety, and relief that 
we of the League are witness to and 
a part of each day of the year. 


Inspection and Investigation 


The work of the Investigation De- 
partment at the League goes on 
ceaselessly in a never ending struggle 
to end cruelty and to better the 
welfare of all animals. Many of the 
complaints received by Chief In- 
spector MacDonald relate to smaller 


animals, dogs and cats, which may 
be housed in inadequate circum- 
stances or which may be _ public 
nuisances. The League is very happy 
to be able to report that in many 
of these cases where it is felt that 
conditions for the animal might be 
bettered, the owners are most co- 
operative and willing to comply with 
our suggestions. In most instances an 
explanation of the animal’s needs is 
sufficient to show the owner that he 
does owe something to his pet. 

In other areas, too, inspection and 
investigation serve to better facilities 
for handling those animals which 
man exploits commercially. In many 
ways this work with large animals is 
close to the work of the Livestock 
Department. It differs, however, in 
that Livestock Conservation is more 
of an educational function concerned 
with the transportation and handling 
of livestock and work with school 
groups preparing for an agricultural 
vocation. The investigation and in- 
spection work done by the League 
is of a protective nature and may 
be said to function wherever animals 
are held or used. Inspector Con- 
naughton periodically visits auction 
sales, stables, wholesale poultry houses, 
the Boston market district where 
horses are used to draw the produce 
wagons and the local stockyards and 
meat packing abattoirs. 
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While he was at an auction sale 
one evening, Inspector Connaughton 
was told that a group of horses were 
temporarily stabled at a fairground 
in the area and that proper accom- 
modations were not being provided 
for them. He was told that several 
of the animals were in bad condition. 


Inspector Connaughton investigated’ 


immediately and found conditions as 
bad as described and worse. The 
horses were provided practically no 
bedding and little or no feed. 

Clearly, here was a case for im- 
mediate and drastic action. Mr. Con- 
naughton contacted Chief Inspector 
MacDonald and our President, and 
all three went to the stable together. 
They felt that three of the animals 
were in such deteriorated condition 
that they should be immediately and 
humanely destroyed. This act of 
mercy to the starving animals was 
carried out on the spot. 

The person responsible to the 
owner of the horses immediately co- 
operated with all requests of the In- 
spectors for proper and sufficient food 
and bedding. These were furnished 
immediately, and the animals were 
made as comfortable as possible. 

For the next four days the In- 
spectors practically lived on-the-spot 
at the stable, for now they were en- 
gaged in a battle to save the lives 
of several of the remaining horses. 
However, two of the animals were 
in such bad shape as to be unable 
to respond to the better feed and 
housing. Dr. John Donnellan of the 
League veterinary staff visited the 
animals and verified the Inspectors’ 
reports. These two horses were also 
humanely destroyed. The remainder 
of the animals improved daily under 
proper care. 

During the following two weeks 
the animals were inspected daily by 
one or both of the Inspectors. At the 
end of this time the owner had been 
contacted and arrangements had been 
made to ship the horses to him. They 
were now in a much improved con- 
dition due to the quick action of the 
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A peddler’s horse receives a Christmas dinner from League’s Chief Investigator, 
Archie MacDonald. 


Inspectors, but man’s negligence had 
caused untold suffering in addition 
to the need for destroying what had 
once been five fine animals. 

The Investigation Department also 
is responsible for the distribution of 
Christmas dinners to horses through- 
out the Greater Boston area. The 
day before Christmas saw both Mr. 
MacDonald and Mr. Connaughton 
delivering Christmas dinners to some 
four hundred horses in the metro- 
politan area. In addition to providing 
a little cheer at this season of the 
year, it allows the agents to visit the 
stables under friendly circumstances 
and to check on conditions of both 
horses and stables. Dogs and cats 
found in the stables were not for- 
gotten either, as they were given a 
plentiful supply of appetizing food, 
and wherever a horse was found in 
need of it, a blanket was provided. 

So it is that our Inspection and 
Investigation Department carries on 
its services to animals day by day 
throughout the weeks and months 
of the year furnishing relief to the 
neglected and suffering. 


Quarantine 

The League’s Quarantine Depart- 
ment has put in a busy year with a 
total of 2007 inspections to quaran- 
tine various animals. Inspector John 
Bella and Clerk Marion Caspole 
work closely with the Health Depart- 
ment of the City of Boston in keeping 
the many records required by the 
nature of the work. 

Inspector Bella points out that ex- 
amination of the animal is not always 
an easy thing. Often the owner of 
the offending animal is not known 
and the Inspector is unable to locate 
either animal or owner. If this is the 
case, the bitten person may have to 
receive Pasteur treatments as a pre- 
cautionary measure. That is why it 
becomes so necessary to examine the 
animal immediately after the biting 
occurs. 

Then, too, the owner may be un- 
cooperative in spite of his legal and 
moral responsibility to quarantine 
the animal. Inspector Bella hastens 
to add that this is not a common 
occurrence but when something of 
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that nature takes place, the memory 
is apt to remain fresh the longest. 
In his years as an investigator, Mr. 
Bella has found few individuals so 
uncooperative that they would not 
eventually respond to tactful sug- 
gestion and at length cooperate with 
the Inspector. But there have been 
also individuals who were not con- 
vinced of their duty to the community 
short of prosecution. Naturally, we 
do not wish to resort to this course 
of action unless it becomes impera- 
tive for us to do so in order for us 
to fulfill our obligation to public 
welfare as quarantine agents. 

Although most of the animals ex- 
amined by Inspector Bella during 
the year are cats and dogs, simply 
because they are the more numerous 
species, other animals do become in- 
volved with the quarantine laws. 
We generally do not think of rabies 
except in connection with dogs, but 
any warm-blooded animal may be- 
come a potential rabies carrier. ‘This 
would then include all animals which 
are Classified as mammals, even hu- 
mans. 

A quarantine case involving a 
species other than the usual cats and 
dogs was the monkey Inspector Bella 
received several reports on and later 
examined at the Albany Street shelter. 
The monkey was being tended by a 
friend of the owner and during an 
evening stroll during which several 
taverns were visited, both monkey 
and tender became slightly inebri- 
ated. The result of it all was that 
the monkey in an alcholic haze, 
perhaps over some imagined slight, 
bit five persons. After being brought 
to bay by an Animal Rescue League 
Agent and police officers, the monkey 
was taken to the League’s Albany 
Street shelter while the wounded were 
taken to City Hospital for treatment. 

In the morning, suffering from a 
simian style hang-over, the monkey 
was examined by Inspector Bella. 
The Inspector pronounced him fit 
and ordered him held for the usual 
fourteen day quarantine period. At 
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the end of that time he certainly 
should have learned that what he 
drank could make a monkey of even 
a monkey. 


Animal Pick-Up Service 


The Animal Pick-up Service of the 
League is called upon some 40,000 
times a year to call for an animal. 
The animal may be the daintiest of 
kittens weighing a few ounces to a 
dog which may outweigh the agent 
who calls for him. The Pick-up Service 
does not end its work by merely 
rescuing and collecting dogs and 
cats, however. Scarcely a day goes 
by in which some other species of 
animal is not turned over to the 
League. Most commonly received are 
pigeons, canaries, parakeets and other 
types of birds, guinea pigs, hamsters, 
rabbits, white mice, goats and 
monkeys. 

These are all to a greater or lesser 
degree domesticated animals, gener- 
ally pets. On occasion animals which 
are usually regarded as wild animals 
also run afoul of the mazes erected 
by man and require extrication from 


their predicaments. In the past year 
the shelter temporarily harbored rac- 
coons, squirrels and a deodorized 
skunk. 

In one “raccoon case,” Agent Fred 
Barrett responded to a night-time 
emergency call from a restaurant 
which reported an animal trapped in 


-a ventilator pipe. Agent Barrett ex- 


pected to find a cat or kitten, but 
imagine his surprise when his flash- 
light beam illuminated a masked 
bandit in the recesses of the overhead 
ventilator. The cellar of the restaurant 
became a veritable battleground as 
two police officers joined Barrett in 
the rescue and later in subduing the 
desperate masked one. The thankless 
*coon promptly attempted with tooth 
and claw the utter annihilation of his 
would-be rescuers. Eventually Agent 
Barrett and the policemen succeeded 
in quieting the animal enough to get 
him into a carrier. From there Mr. 
’Coon was taken to the shelter and 
ultimately taken to more suitable 
quarters than a ventilator pipe. 
Among other unusual guests at the 
shelter was an injured crow and a 


This German Shepherd dog took a stroll on the M.T.A. tracks, but was finally 

caught by starters John Green {left} and Patrick Moynihan {center} and League 

Agent Dennis Freeman. The dog was then taken to the League’s Albany Street 
Shelter. 
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monster turtle. The crow was turned 
over to the League by the police in 
a neighboring town. His glossy, jet- 
black feathers and beady eyes gave 
him away for the mischief maker he 
was later found out to be. The police 
officers are still searching for small 
miscellaneous shiny articles which 
unaccountably disappeared during 
the crow’s stay at the station house. 

As for the turtle, it was probably 
the most untamed of all. The reptile 
measured nearly three feet in length 
and weighed thirty pounds. It was 
a snapping turtle and aptly named, 
with powerful beaked jaws capable 
of inflicting a severe wound. In ad- 
dition, the turtle showed an evil 
disposition, striking without provo- 
cation at anything which came within 
close range. You may well imagine 
with what extreme caution it was 
approached and handled. 

Also worthy of mention as an un- 
usual transient was the bus-riding 
owl. This fine feathered fellow was 
turned over to the League after being 
found in a box aboard an MTA bus 
when the bus driver had completed 
his route. Where the owl came from 
or who left him on the bus has not 
been discovered. 

By far the most unusual request 
the League received was the one to 
remove a swarm of bees which were 
blocking a sidewalk. Unfortunately, 
the League could do nothing, not 
being equipped to handle such in- 
sects. Police hung a lantern nearby, 
not too near, of course, to mark the 
danger, and next day the swarm de- 
parted. Apiarists reading this report 
could probably furnish us with some 
timely advice and much _ needed 
pointers on bee-keeping! 


Lost and Found 


“My dog is lost.”? These sad words 
come over the telephone to the Lost 
and Found Department at the League 
all too often. Each new day brings 
many more calls and descriptions of 
nearly every conceivable breed of 
dog. If the animal is a purebred, a 
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file card bearing a complete descrip- 
tion of the animal is made out, but 
since so many of the missing pets are 
of uncertain background and parent- 
age it is an impossible task to cata- 
log all inquiries. 

When a mongrel dog is reported 
lost, unless the animal is unusual in 
size or other physical characteristics 
which would make him easily identi- 
fiable, the owner or someone who 
knows the dog is asked to come to 
the shelter to look for the particular 
pet among the many strays. Occa- 
sionally the caller does not realize 
how large a number of animals is 
handled at the shelter and will insist 
that the attendant look through the 
kennels. To them their pet is distinct 
and individual, as it naturally would 
be to anyone who knew the dog. But 
should the kennelman look closely at 
his charges, he is quite apt to find a 
balf dozen or more dogs which could 
possibly fit the description of the lost 
one. 

Nor is the direction to “just call 
for Bozo and he’ll answer,” of any 
help. The chorus of responses to any 
name, the dozens of wagging tails 
and pricked-up ears all claim fa- 
miliarity with the name. In the end 
when an owner comes himself to the 
shelter and is ecstatically greeted by 
an overjoyed pet who responds only 
to his voice, be often cannot under- 
stand why the kennelman could not 
pick the pet out of the hundred other 
dogs. Well, we don’t profess to know 
the answer, but the dog does! Our 
only positive means of identification 
is a dog license, but very few animals 
are received wearing one, or one re- 
cent enough to trace. 

The Lost and Found Department 
returned to owners 833 dogs and 62 
cats during the year. Calls for lost 
cats are much fewer than for dogs 
which partly explains the low number 
of cats returned. Then too, fewer cats 
are considered strays, not being regis- 
tered property as are dogs. 

Lost and Found does not confine 
its work to dogs and cats, either. In 
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Agent Fred Barrett holds pigeon men- 
tioned on this page which was later 


released after recuperating at League 
Shelter. 


the past year several other species 
were found presumably lost by some- 
one, and turned in to the League. 
Among these were a pigeon and a 
rabbit. Nothing unusual in our re- 
ceiving either of these, but the cir- 
cumstances were a bit more unusual. 
The pigeon dropped in on Boston 
during a heat wave last summer when 
the temperature and humidity were 
apparently too high even for pigeons 
to exert themselves. He wore a leg- 
band listed to a racing pigeon owner 
in a far western state. Efforts to con- 
tact the owner were in vain so the 
pigeon was released after recuperat- 
ing from heat prostration. Whether he 
went home or decided to stick out 
the dubious New England weather 
was his own choice and he undoubt- 
edly left in great haste. 

Peter Cottontail, on the other 
hand, landed in custody because he 
was wandering city streets unat- 
tended. An alert police officer no- 
ticed the animal moving about be- 
neath a parked car. Lost and Found 
kept the rabbit for a week but no 
calls for him came. At last, Peter was 
placed in a new home with a stern 
warning to steer clear, in the future, 

(Continued on next page) 


of both Mr. MacGregor’s garden 
AND busy city streets. 


Pet Placement 


Boys and dogs belong together, es- 
pecially when the boy isn’t able to 
race and play in the usual strenuous 
manner of small boys. In this partic- 
ular case, the Pet Placement Depart- 
ment did not see the new owner to 
whom a puppy was sent. The boy 
was not at the time able to come in 
to the shelter as he was in the hos- 
pital. One of five children, this 
youngster was a polio victim. He 
was only six years old, but he had 
been in a hospital three times since 
he was two and a half. Nearly two 
years of his life had been spent there 
away from home. 

So it was that this boy’s father 
came to Mrs. Groezinger one Friday 
afternoon. He wanted to get a puppy 
for the little boy who was coming 
home from the hospital the next 
Monday. Fortunately, we were able 
to supply a suitable pup. With heart- 
felt best wishes we sent the puppy 
out to the boy who wanted a dog but 
wasn’t able to come in to pick out 
his own. 


This particular dog was one of 
1748 placed during the year just 
past. It is an isolated case, to be sure, 
but not exceptional. Many pets are 
placed each year with invalids who 
may not themselves be able to fully 
care for a pet. As long as we know 
that someone will be able to give the 
animal proper care it is our experi- 
ence that the animal is usually among 
the most loved and highly appreci- 
ated of pets. In addition, the pet 
furnishes such comfort and affection 
in these instances that the person in 
question may be benefited as much 
as if the pet were a prescribed medi- 
cation. Only one who has been lonely 
truly appreciates the ray of light a 
pet brings into a person’s life. 

There are of course many, many 
others who know the feeling of wealth 
and friendliness that comes from 
owning a pet. Every day the Place- 
ment Bureau at the shelter is open a 
steady stream of people arrive to look 
at the animals available for adop- 
tion. And not a day goes by that at 
least one heartening experience takes 
place. It may be the joy of a child 
who holds for the first time a wrig- 
gling bundle of tail-wagging activity 
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Kenneth Eaton admires puppy he has just adopted at League’s Shelter. 
His mother, Mrs. Dorothy Eaton, and Agent James Kilgallon share in 
his happiness. 


that is to be his very own. Or per- 
haps it is some lonely person who has 
merely stopped in to look around, and 
whose heart has been captivated by 
the antics of an animal as lonely as 
he begging.to be given the chance 
to become a faithful and devoted 
friend. 

Many of our friends have been re- 
turning to us for new pets period- 
ically whenever a cherished member 
cf their pet family passes on. In al- 
most every case we are able to fill the 
void of grief by placing an impish 
pup or cuddly new kitten in the 
home. As always the Pet Placement 
Department is working not only to 
find suitable pets for the many indi- 
viduals who call but suitable homes 
for the many charges which come 
into the shelter. If every animal and 
each animal lover could be made 
happy we would consider this im- 
portant phase of our work most ade- 
quately fulfilled. 


Animal Clinic 


In the past year there have been a 
number of changes in the clinic and 
its operation. Late in 1952 the clinic 
began making a small definite charge 
for its services, in an effort to meet 
the immense deficit formerly attached 
to our operation. The results have 
been very encouraging, and have en- 
abled us to use a wider armamentar- 
ium, including drugs whose expense 
once prohibited the advantage of 
their usefulness. In addition, a charge 
for service places enough responsi- 
bility on the owner of the animal so 
that he will be more faithful in caring 
for it during the illness. The care 
given by the owner is often the decid- 
ing factor between success and failure 
of treatment given by an out-patient 
clinic such as ours. 

The staff of the clinic has under- 
gone some change. Dr. Lambert has 
entered private practice in the west- 
ern part of the state, after three years 
with the League. Dr. Frank N. Dost 
has returned after a year’s absence. 

Presently on the staff we have Dr. 
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Group of adorable puppies at the League Shelter. 


John G. Donnellan, in whose capable 
hands rests most of the surgery; Dr. 
Malcolm B. Carsley, Chief Veteri- 
narian, who is responsible for the 
general operation of the clinic, and 
who specializes in our fracture and 
skeletal damage cases; and Dr. Dost, 
who works part of the day at the 
clinic, and personally supervises ani- 
mal care at the shelter. 

Of course there have been im- 
provements in technique and prac- 
tice as in any progressive science. We 
have every applicable and practical 
new drug in use as soon as it is clin- 
ically available. The League sub- 
scribes to the major veterinary peri- 
odicals, as well as the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, en- 
abling the medical staff to keep 
abreast of new drugs and procedures. 
Our medical library is somewhat 
lacking at present and relies on vol- 
umes owned or obtained by members 
of the staff to a great extent. Some 
replacement of obsolete and worn-out 
instruments will also be necessary. 

The service the clinic renders in 
telephone advice has saved countless 
animals from death or long illness. 
Casual calls made by pet owners re- 
garding some supposed minor dis- 
turbance frequently disclose circum- 
stances which indicate that a more 
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serious situation exists. Instructions 
for emergency handling of accidents, 
poisoning cases, fight wounds, and so 
forth, prevent loss of life to pets 
daily. And, outnumbering these and 
perhaps as important in the long run, 
are the numerous routine requests for 
feeding instructions, housebreaking 
suggestions, information on immuni- 
zation and all other things concerned 
with daily life of pets. 

The clinic staff is also concerned 
with proper function of the shelter 
from the standpoint of animal health. 
In the shelter operation, sanitation 
has always been a problem. Dis- 
temper has at times been an almost 
devastating factor in hampering 
proper operation. This, of course, 
means that placement of animals 
from the shelter must sometimes be 
substantially curtailed. Since we have 
established a more rigid program of 
veterinary advice and _ supervision 
for the shelter, sanitation has become 
less and less a problem. Feeding prac- 
tices and equipment have been rad- 
ically changed, effecting a marked 
improvement in general health of 
shelter animals, and happily, re- 
duced costs. Continued enforcement 
of a few other very simple rules have 
virtually eliminated distemper in its 
active stages, and examination of all 


animals in the receiving area of the 
shelter has prevented much infection 
from reaching the holding areas of 
the building. 

Needless to say, much improve- 
ment in the physical equipment of 
the shelter is yet needed to ensure 
maximum protection for our ani- 
mals. Particularly, lighting deficien- 
cies make cleaning and, in some areas, 
animal handling difficult and, in 
many cases, extremely dangerous. 
The heating system can at best be 
described as inadequate at low tem- 
peratures. We are confident that 
persistence and time will see these 
difficulties overcome. 

The total number of animals re- 
ceiving treatment at the clinic num- 
bered 10,250, with dogs still in the 
majority, with 8,034 canine cases and 
2,191 feline cases. The miscellaneous 
group numbered only 25, but this 
represents practically every imagi- 
nable animal kept as a pet. Large 
animals are cared for in cooperation 
with Chief Investigator Archie Mac- 
Donald. Animals quarantined are 
under the supervision of our Board of 
Health agent, John Bella. 

The clinic, a strong pillar of the 
organization, continues to function 
smoothly and the ramifications of the 
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HE 51st Annual Fair of the Ani- 
i Paet Rescue League of Boston 
was held in the Ballroom of the Sher- 
aton Plaza Hotel on November 19 
and 20, 1953. At 11:00 a.m. on open- 
ing day the lobby of the hotel was 
half filled with people waiting for the 
doors to open. It was a crowd of 
happy, expectant people waiting for 
the opportunity to make early selec- 
tions from the choice articles of hand- 
iwork, apparel, food, and household 
items that were offered for sale on the 
gayly decorated tables within the 
ballroom. And they were not disap- 
pointed, for there were this year, as 
always, the unusually extensive dis- 
play of aprons, rows of glistening jars 
of jams, jellies, and preserves, stacks 
of homemade pastries (recipes for 
some of which are guarded family se- 
crets), an entirely new display of 
Christmas corsages and novelties, 
toys, linens and silver items, to men- 
tion only a few of the things for which 
this Fair is famous. 

The outstanding feature attrac- 
tions rivaled each other as favorites. 
Miss Edith Hall and her four na- 
tionally famous obedience trained 
collie dogs presented a demonstra- 


tion that was a tri-color thrill to 
watch. These four dogs performed 
simultaneously under the direction of 
Miss Hall, obeying both individually 
and collectively her spoken com- 
mands and hand signals. There was 
no lack of enthusiasm on the part of 
the dogs as they responded to the 
“stand and stay,” “‘heel,”’ ‘‘come,” 
and a myriad of other commands 
familiar to the parlance of obedience 
training. Nor was there any lack of 
applause as these fourfooted friends 
silently displayed their ready response 
to kind and understanding training. 

For popularity the collies’ per- 
formance was rivaled only by the 
poodle demonstration under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Luason H. Clarke of 
Mystic, Connecticut and Mrs. Arlon 
B. Clarke of Needham, Massachu- 
setts. The poodles, owned and di- 
rected by these ladies, were so well 
received that they were recalled for 
two unscheduled performances by 
popular demand. The idea of the 
poodle demonstration was so well 
exemplified by the miniature French 
poodle, Jock, that he deserves special 
mention for his part. He took off 
over the jumps without command, 


Sallie Bourne of Beverly and Millicent Sprague of Boston pose with two 
French poodles at the League’s Annual Fair at the Sheraton Plaza. 


Photo Courtesy Boston Globe by Edward Carr 
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OFF TO THE FAIR 


Photo Courtesy Lenscraft Photos, Inc. 


Members of the national Kiwi Club, an organization of American 

Airlines stewardesses who no longer fly, pose with poodles Antoinette 

and Guite as they help out at the Animal Rescue League Fair. In back, 

left to right, Mrs. Garrett Fuller, Mrs. Ronald Brooks. Center, left to 
right, Mrs. Frank Strong, Mrs. Richard Nelson. 


and invaded the private exhibitions 
of his larger compatriots with utter 
abandon, and to the complete amuse- 
ment of his audience. As originally 
scheduled, this demonstration was 
intended to show the joyous versatile 
response to training that is so charac- 
teristic of poodles. As advertised, it 
turned out to be ‘‘a lot of fun for 
everyone including the dogs.” 

For the first time this year, the an- 
nual Fair included an auction with 
as varied an offering as one would 
find at any of the country sales. This 
feature was so successful and so well 
accepted by the public that the com- 
mittee is firmly convinced that it 
should be repeated at the next Fair. 
We are indebted to a number of peo- 
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ple who volunteered their services 
and thus insured the success of the 
auction by giving it the professional 
touch that is so necessary. Mr. and 
Mrs. William Tobin of Concord 
made the ideal combination for an 
auctioneer and cashier respectively. 
“Bill” Tobin was such an enthusiastic 
auctioneer that he sold his own neck- 
tie a number of times in order to in- 
crease the benefit to the stray and 
homeless animals. Four girls from 
the Kiwi Club served as runners 
during the auction. Mrs. Frank 
Strong, and Mrs. Richard Nelson of 
Winchester, Mrs. Ronald Brooks of 
Concord, and Mrs. Garrett Fuller of 
Lexington, all of whom are former 
airline hostesses, did much to bolster 
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the reputation of American Airlines 
for having the most beautiful host- 
esses in the world. We certainly want 
to express our sincere thanks to Mr. 
and Mrs. Tobin and to the Kiwis 
for their friendly advice and profes- 
sional assistance in making this part 
of the Fair so successful. 

Of course the principal aim of the 
Fair is to raise funds for the continua- 
tion and extension of the animal wel- 
fare services of the League. But the 
Fair has a further aim — to reunite 
old friendships and cement new ones 
with all persons who are interested 
in kindness to animals. A number 
of the officers and directors are in 
charge of tables, and others, includ- 
ing the president, are available for 
discussions about the work and needs 
of the League. 

The success of the Fair is a direct 
result and is in exact proportion to 
the efforts that have been expended 
by every one of you for its benefit. 
Your contributions and donations of 
money and articles, your expenditure 
of time and energy are the things 
which make for the annual success of 
this event. May we here express to 
each of you our sincere appreciation 


for your continued support and con- 
tinued faith in the animal welfare 
work of the League. 

An opportunity is herewith pre- 
sented for each of you to begin your 
preparations for participation in the 
52nd Annual Fair, coming up in 
November. As we mentioned before, 
the committee is planning another 
auction — the success of which will 
be limited only by the items on hand 
for sale. Therefore, will you keep the 
League in mind during Spring house- 
cleaning. Any item of furniture, an- 
tiques, bric-a-brac, books, silver and 
glassware, and china, will be ac- 
ceptable. If you can send or bring 
the items in to our building at 51 
Carver Street, they will be acceptable 
at any time. However, if you want 
our trucks to call for them, would you 
be good enough to put the articles 
aside until after Labor Day. During 
the late spring and summer, we are 
more than busy answering themany 
calls for assistance to our animal 
friends — and of course we must plan 
to be ready to respond to these calls 
with as little delay as possible. Your 
cooperation with these arrangements 
will be appreciated. 


The Kiwis enhance the very attractive Grabs Booth presided over by 
the Misses Carlin. 


Photo Courtesy Lenscraft Photos, Inc. 
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CAPE COD BRANCH 


MarGaret Morse Corrin, Dzrector 


HarwicHport, MassACHUSETTS 


N AN old-time garden long remem- 
bered, stands a sun dial bearing 
the inscription, “‘I record only the 
sunny hours.” At its foot, gilly-flow- 
ers, meadow lilies and moss roses 
grow in profusion while behind it a 
grove of white pine trees gives pro- 
tection from buffeting winds. 

How earnestly we whose work lies 
chiefly with this world’s “‘lesser’’ 
creatures, wish we had only sunny 
hours to record. In looking back over 
the past year, there are indeed happy 
events to chronicle and to share with 
the good friends who make life possi- 
ble for our Cape Cod Branch. Yet 
grim cases of neglect and unforget- 
able cruelty are still with us. 

A letter received from the Middle 
West late last summer written from 
her home address by a Cape visitor, 
describes an appalling scene wit- 
nessed here by her before her depar- 
ture. To me it meant the revival of 
an old case with which we had dealt 
in the early years of our Branch 
work. We had concluded that it was 
long since dead and buried, but now 
it had flared up again. My object in 
mentioning it today is to answer the 
question sometimes asked in aston- 
ishment: “‘Are there any instances of 
cruelty on Cape Cod?” Also I feel 
impelled to remind our friends how 
necessary it is to have willing and 
efficient agents who come to the res- 
cue and free from misery the animals 
involved as in this particular case. 

Few persons in our prosperous 
towns and villages today realize how 
close we are to jungle life in the 
feline world. We know however from 
bitter experience that an abandoned 
pet cat must soon take to the woods 
or thickets for food and protection. 
Kittens born and reared there, be- 
come wild creatures early in life. 
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“Tt’s the weirdest sight where we 
live,” remarked a child recently, “‘to 
see a cat and her family living in a 
tree. Such a pretty cat with a long 
fluffy tail. Once it must have had a 
good home and care, but now 
though we try to feed them, they 
won’t come near us. One got killed 
by a dog when it jumped down to the 
ground.” 

How can we persuade well mean- 
ing persons not to let all their pet 
cat’s. kittens A dream- 
less sleep when new-born is far more 
than the results which 
await those dropped on doorsteps 
or handed out to any irresponsible 


survive? 


merciful 


person who will impulsively accept 
them, only to desert them later. 

“My Dad don’t like it! My Mom 
won't keep it!”’, sang a child twirling 
a paper bag in air as she ran on her 
way to school. Inside the bag was a 
young kitten, luckily saved later by 
an indignant teacher. Not all adults 
alas, are so forceful. 

There was, for example, a mother 
who called out to her small boy on 
his way to a party, ‘‘Hi! Take this 
kitten with you as a gift to the little 
birthday girl.” 

“You mean the white one?”’ asked 
Johnny. “‘No, the ugly black one — 
the one you got in the church raffle.” 

Some of you who saw our YEL- 
LOW BREASTED CHATS last 
year, and others who perhaps read 
about them in our issue of March 
1953, may be interested to know that 
either they have returned to us this 
year or have sent progeny to take 
their places. 

Last November, Chat I appeared 
in the honeysuckle vines by our din- 
ing room windows to look us over. 
He was with us, off and on, that 
month and all through December. 


On New Year’s Day two Chats ap- 
peared together, and subsequently 
one or both made daily visits. They 
soon flew to the old raisin feeder in 
the juniper tree just beside our house, 
acting as though they knew just 
where to find it. Also they popped 
in and out of the privet hedge as 
did last year’s pair, their yellow 
breasts like gleaming lights announc- 
ing their coming. Chat I, handsome 
and well groomed, so resembled the 
dashing fellow of last year, that we 
referred to the latter as “your father” 
when addressing the newcomer. The 
apparent female, less tidy, feathers 
always awry looked like the female 
of last year in every way except in 
size. In fact, both birds appeared to 
be smaller than last year’s pair. Then 
out of the hedge, aglow in the sun- 
shine, there flashed a third Chat, 
smaller still. Yes, actually for some 
days until the snow storm of January 
10th, we saw all three together. 

The morning after the storm we 
arranged a new shelter in an alcove 
on the west side of our house. There, 
the youngster still disports himself. 
While not exactly mingling with 
different birds — goldfinches — chick- 
adees — tree sparrows and others, he 
never shuns them. In short, he and 
his two elders, now casual visitors, 
are far more like all informal youth 
of today, unlike last year’s pair who 
remained aloof from first to last. 

What this capricious month of 
March has in store for us no mortal 
knows, yet while she tantalizes us 
with a flood of warm sunshine only 
to clutch us again in her grip of 
ice and snow, there is always hope 
in our hearts of Springtime on the 
Way. 

Years ago a girl of eleven, ap- 
parently was stirred by a similar 
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thought, and this is what she wrote: 


Wharch Twilight 


The chill March day is ending — 
The sky is dull and gray. 

Song birds our erstwhile neighbors 
Now afar sing roundelay. 


I sit by my window watching 
The brown leaves rustling by — 
Trees with their bare arms sadly 
Uplifted to the sky. 


I watch for Snowdrop’s coming — 
For Crocus in golden gown. 
Soon will their lovely presence 
Banish old Winter’s frown. 


Then from a sunny Southland 

Our birds will haste away — 

Will burst forth in melodious chant 
On some bright Springtime day. 


Oh! Then there’ll be rejoicing — 

All our world will cease to sigh 

In glad Hosannahs praising 

The Almighty God on High! 
MaArGArRET Morse CorFIn 
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ANNUAL REPORT 
(Continued from page 9) 


services rendered by its staff embody 
a spirit of harmony among the mem- 
bers of the organization and our 
many clients, patients, and friends. 


Humane Education 


The Education Department has 
continued its program in the schools 
of Greater Boston during the past 
year, and the marionette perform- 
ances continue to be a welcome addi- 
tion to the school curriculum. 

So popular are the shows with both 
teachers and children that at the 
present time dates into 1955 are be- 
ing accepted. During the past year 
310 marionette shows were presented 
before approximately 90,000  chil- 
dren in elementary, junior and 
senior high schools. 
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Our puppet plays are written with 
one definite objective in mind, the 
teaching of humane education. They 
are not prepared solely for the idea 
of entertainment even though they 
are entertainment of the highest or- 
der, but rather are full of suggestions 
for kindness, conservation, unselfish- 
ness, and consideration of the rights 
of others. 

Many of the teachers in the schools 
visited do a fine job of follow-up 
work, particularly in their English 
and Art classes, and it is very no- 
ticeable that the points stressed in the 
play are carried over into the daily 
program of the schools. More elo- 
quent than any report of ours are the 
words of teachers and pupils them- 
selves. Here are the reactions of two 
school principals: 


Dear Sirs: 

I want to thank you for the op- 
portunity of having Miss Flannery 
and Mrs. Smith at the John H. Berry 
School. 


The puppet show was really de- 
lightful. We all enjoyed it so much. 
From what the parents tell me I 
would say there was quite a carry- 
over in the care of pets. 
Our sincere thanks, 


Bate Ch 


Dear Miss Flannery, 

Once again it is with pleasure that 
I commend you, your co-worker, and 
the officials of the Animal Rescue 
League for a job well done. 

Your yearly visits have a definite 
function in the over-all development 
of the modern educational program. 
The puppet shows not only provide 
wholesome entertainment but also 
create a better understanding of the 
animal world. 

Teachers and pupils look forward 
to your yearly visits. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
a | ced 
Harold H. Johnson School 
(Continued on next page) 


Record-American Photo by Gene Dixon 


Blackie, pet dog of Thelma Lane of Warren Avenue, South End, gets 
first aid for injured leg at the League's Clinic from Dr. John Donnel- 
lan, while Bobby Peterson and Blackie’s mother, Fluffy, watches. 
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Children of the Winslow School, Tyngsboro, enjoy a visit from the League's 
Education Department and a marionette performance of “The Three Little 
Pigs.” 


An enthusiastic child put her 
thoughts into verse after seeing one 
of the shows as follows: 

Some animals are wild, 

Some animals are tame, 

I play with the mild, 

And care for the lame, 

Some animals are bold, 

Some animals are good, 

They should do what they’re told. 

If we trained them, they would. 

EsTHER P. DONOVAN 
Lincoln School, Melrose 


And to prove that children re- 
member what they learn from these 
puppet shows, here are the words of 
another little girl: 

Dear friends, 

I have a cat named Timothy. Last 
year when I watched your puppet 
show I took your advice. Every time 
when my cat comes in and is wet I 
rub her off. Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
CLARICE HupbGINS 
Lincoln School, Melrose 
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In addition to the regular school 
program, Miss Harriett Flannery 
and Mrs. Miriam Smith also pre- 
sented puppet shows at the following 
places: 

House of the Good Samaritan (Chil- 
dren’s Hospital) 

Perkins Institute for the Blind 

Peabody Home for Crippled Chil- 
dren 

Massachusetts Hospital School 

Leominster Public Library 

The Lowell Recreation Commission 

Grange Hall, North Falmouth. 


Be Kinp To ANIMALS WEEK is 
synonymous with our educational 
program as most of our efforts during 
the celebration of this week are 
directed toward educating both chil- 
dren and adults to better understand 
and care for their animals. 

“Open House” is held at the 
League Shelter, and daily a class 
from some local school visits us and 
are conducted through the Shelter, 
where the children may see all the 


animals for which the League is 
caring. Then, in the Assembly Room 
on the second floor, they are treated 
to selected animal films. This year 
our visitors included classes from the 
following schools: 

Abraham Lincoln School, Joshua 
Bates School, Franklin and Rice 
School of Boston; and two classes 
from the Noonan School in Winches- 
ter. 

The Summer School for Children 
under the auspices of the Baxendale 
Foundation was again held during 
the summer. Inasmuch as a complete 
report of the school’s activities ap- 
peared in the September issue of Our 
FourRFOOTED FRIENDS, suffice it to say 
that the activities of the school are 
directed by the Humane Education 
Department and play an important 
part in its summer program. 


Livestock Conservation 


Under the expert guidance of R. 
Carroll Jones, the educational pro- 
gram with Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica chapters in the High Schools of 
Massachusetts and Maine has been 
continued and expanded. Speaking 
at the agricultural teachers confer- 
ence in Orono, Maine, last summer 
aroused considerable interest among 
those teachers and many schools in 
that state have since been visited. It 
is gratifying to be able to report that 
a few schools in Vermont have been 
scheduled for visits in the near future. 

A Teaching Unit in Livestock Loss 
Prevention for Agricultural Educa- 
tion developed by Mr. Jones will be 
used as a guide for teachers of agri- 
culture in teaching this subject in 
the classroom. This teaching unit 
has been printed and distributed by 
Dr. J. R. Pickard, General Manager, 
Livestock Conservation, Inc., Chi- 
cago, and is to be distributed to all 
the vocational agricultural schools 
throughout New England in the 
near future. Once this outline is 
widely used by agricultural teachers, 
the livestock conservation program 
should really move forward through- 
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out the New England region. 

Another teaching aid prepared by 
‘Mr. Jones for use in agricultural 
schools, An Auction Sales Check 
List, has been printed. It is con- 
tained in an educational kit dis- 
tributed by Livestock Conservation, 
Inc., Chicago. It has also been 
widely distributed in this area. 

The livestock conservation exhibit 
was displayed at five of our lead- 
ing agricultural fairs last fall. Bangor 
and Skowhegan, Maine; Plymouth, 
New Hampshire; Rutland, Vermont; 
and the Eastern States Exposition, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, were at- 
tended, thus giving us an extensive 
coverage of the New England states 
in this regard. 

Mr. Jones discussed livestock con- 
servation at some fifty meetings 
throughout New England last year 
before such groups as: Future Farm- 
ers of America, 4-H Clubs, Granges, 
Humane Societies, Agricultural Col- 
lege Classes, and a church meeting. 
The annual meeting of the Ohio 
Livestock Loss Prevention Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio, proved to be 
a fruitful experience. Excellent speak- 
ers on a well-rounded program pre- 
sented much of value to those in this 
type of work. Such meetings, it seems 
to me, do much towards promoting 
livestock conservation work in all 
sections of the country with an ex- 
change of ideas as well as securely 
tying the bonds of friendship and 
cooperation between the two _ or- 
ganizations. 

Short radio broadcasts have been 
another means of telling the story of 
livestock conservation in this region. 
While attending the fairs last fall 
three such broadcasts were made: 
Rutland, Vermont; Plymouth, New 
Hampshire; and Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. Early in January, 1954, Mr. 
Jones appeared as guest on Don Tut- 
tle’s Farm Forum Broadcast over ra- 
dio station W G Y, Schenectady, New 
York. This program reaches an ap- 
proximate audience of 500,000 peo- 
ple in the Northeast. 
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Our monthly release, More Money 
From Livestock, continues to reach a 
representative group of agricultural 
leaders in New England and else- 
where as well. There are now 460 
names on the mailing list and very 
favorable reports frequently reach 
this office relative to its merits in 
conservation work. 

It is to be hoped that even more 
Future Farmers of America chapters 
will be visited during the coming 
year. Through such groups, it is be- 
lieved, will come the better handling 
of farm animals from farm to market. 
Much more needs to be accomplished 
throughout this region. 

May the day come soon when all 
livestock in New England will be 


given better care and handling so 
that bruises and injuries are reduced 
to the absolute minimum. Your con- 
tinued interest and support will go a 
long way towards reaching this ob- 
jective. 


Pine Ridge 

A quiet retreat for tired, worn-out 
horses and a natural setting for a 
pet animal cemetery were in Mrs. 
Huntington Smith’s mind when the 
League purchased property in Ded- 
ham nearly fifty years ago. That her 
judgment was good has been proved 
over and over again as Pine Ridge 
has administered to the needs and 
interests of both animals and animal 

(Continued on next page) 
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Education of the young 1s one of the greatest means of reducing livestock 
losses. It is boys like this that our program assists. 
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An attractive corner in the cemetery at Pine Ridge. 


lovers. In the peaceful seclusion of 
Pine Ridge the remains of nearly 
3,000 devoted pets are interred, and it 
is acommon sight to see visitors stroll- 
ing through the cemetery grounds, 
many of them paying their respects 
to a departed, but loyal and faithful 
fourfooted friend. 

Last fall the League was delighted 
to receive a gift from Mrs. William 
E. Fuller making it possible to extend 
a black top driveway through the 
cemetery. The former dirt road was 
a difficult, and sometimes dangerous, 
path but now, thanks to Mrs. Fuller, 
there is easy and comfortable access 
to the cemetery. The gift to make this 
improvement possible was given in 
memory of Mr. and Mrs. Fuller’s 
dogs, and a suitable bronze plaque 
has been placed on the gate leading 


to the cemetery reading: 


CEMETERY DRIVEWAY 
GIVEN IN MEMORY OF 
BOZO == POMPOM ty 
CHUMMY 
BELOVED PETS OF 
MR. & MRS. 
WILLIAM E. FULLER 


We badly need a similar surface on 
the road leading to the new cemetery 
area opened a year ago. Perhaps some 
kind friend would like to make a gift 
to the League in memory of his or 
her pet which would make this 
possible. 

Under the capable guidance of 
Arthur W. Foster, Pine Ridge has 
completed another busy year. Mr. 
Foster reports that during the twelve 


months just ended 29 burials were 
made and 103 pets cremated at the 
owners’ requests. 

Four horses have spent the year at 
the Rest Farm and carry on the tra- 
dition and recall the days when many 
more horses found comfortable quar- 
ters with us. 

Pine Ridge also serves as a receiv- 
ing station for small animals. During 
the year 169 dogs, 203 cats and kit- 
tens and four miscellaneous animals 
were received and disposed of accord- 
ing to their owners’ wishes. 


Lynn Branch 


Serving the needs of communities 
along the North Shore is the League’s 
Lynn Branch. Supervising the work 
of this branch is Agent Sherman 
Bates, who is kept very busy answer- 
ing thousands of calls for our services 
each year. Repeatedly in the annual 
report it has been stressed that the 
League’s present facilities are inade- 
quate and invitations have been ex- 
tended to generous people who 
would like to donate toward a new 
shelter. Recently, the League re- 
ceived a bequest for this purpose and 
although it is far from being sufficient 
to pay the cost of a new building, it is 
a start; and the League is tentatively 
planning to go ahead with plans for 
a new North Shore branch, hoping 
and believing that in so doing it can 
expect support from kind citizens in 
the area served by Mr. Bates. Won’t 
you help us in this effort? If you do, 
perbaps next year we can report that 
the pets and animals of the North 
Shore are being better cared for than 
ever before. 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 
WILL BE CELEBRATED IN MASSACHUSETTS 


APRIL 25 to MAY 1, 1954 
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NEWS and HI-LITES 


Beagle Now Is 
America’s Most Popular Breed 


With the final 1953 registration 
figures in, the Beagle is shown to 
have climbed to eminence as the 
most popular breed in America, states 
Harry Miller, director of the Gaines 
Dog Research Center, New York. 

For years the Beagle has held a 
consistently high level, not only in 
registration figures, but in the hearts 
of the nation. The rise of the Beagle 
hasn’t been spectacular, but rather, 
has been a steady, healthy climb, 
mainly because the merry little hunt- 
ing hound becomes the favorite of 
more and more sportsmen each year 
but also because its gentle affability, 
happy disposition and size have 
made it popular as a house pet. 

The latest registration figures com- 
piled by the American Kennel Club 
for 1953 give the Beagle 45,398. In 
second place with 43,561 are Ameri- 
can Cocker Spaniels which had held 
first place continuously since 1936, 
the longest period any breed has 
stayed at the very top. That same 
year, Beagles were in fifth place. Be- 
fore the Cocker rose to the top in pop- 
ularity, Boston Terriers had been 
foremost from 1929 through 1935. 
For several years before that, German 
Shepherds had been in first place. 

It is generally accepted that the 
Beagle is one of the oldest breeds in 
canine history, and with the Blood- 
hound and possibly the Otterhound, 
closest to the original breeds of scent 
hounds. A pack of Beagles owned by 
the Rev. Philip Honeywood in Essex, 
England, during the middle of the 
19th century is believed to be the 
foundation of modern type of Beagle 
and Beagles have been in the United 
States since its earliest history. It is 
known that many of America’s first 
settlers brought their dogs with them, 
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many of which were hounds, more as 
a matter of utility than for sport 
or luxury, as a good hound was a 
distinct advantage in getting game 
for the table. 


* * * 


Youth Award to be Given 

for Kindest Deed to Animals 

National honors and a valuable 
prize are in store for some boy or girl 
who has performed an outstanding 
act of kindness to animals. 

The kind deed may be a rescue, a 
special project for the benefit of ani- 
mals, or a written work, according to 
the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, which sponsors the award 
each year. 

Anyone who knows of a boy or 
girl not over 18 years old who might 
qualify is invited to submit a nomi- 
nation. 

Deeds on behalf of dogs and cats 
have predominated in the winning 
column since start of the award in 
1944, but the committee in charge of 
the project emphasizes that kindness 
to livestock and wild animals is just as 
acceptable in determining the winner. 

Nominations should be sent not 
later than April 1, 1954 to the Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medical Association, 
600 S Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, 
Illinois. 

The winner will be announced at 
the AVMA national convention at 
Seattle, Wash., in August. The award 
consists of a framed certificate de- 
scribing the act of kindness and a $100 
U. S. Savings Bond. 

Last year’s winner was a boy who 
rescued a dog trapped in a 300-foot 
deep canyon. Among other winners 
in the past have been a boy who built 
a bumper device to protect a blind 
dog that had been his childhood pet, 
a girl who captured a rabid dog, and 


a boy who rescued some valuable 
show horses from a burning barn. 


Survey Shows Hungry Felines and 
Canines Outnumber U. S. Families 

More than 1,500,000,000 (billion) 
cans of pet food — doubling the pro- 
duction of five years ago — will be 
used in the feeding of the nation’s 
49.3 million dogs and cats in 1953, 
an American Can Company survey 
reveals. There are 22.6 million dogs, 
26.7 million cats. 

The survey, conducted through the 
services of National Family Opinion, 
Inc., shows that nowadays 78 per 
cent of all dog owners purchase foods 
expressly for their pets, and 58 per 
cent of all cat owners do the same. 

Actually, the combined dog-cat 
population now exceeds the nation’s 
count of families, the survey shows, 
49.3 million to 41 million. Though 
cats outnumber dogs, they are ‘“‘con- 
centrated’”? in fewer households. 
The average family that has cats 
around has 2.21 of them, whereas 
the average dog-owning family har- 
bors just 1.34. This means that dog- 
owning families outnumber cat-own- 
ing ones, 16.8 million to 11.9 million. 
Of course, quite a few families have 
both! 

Six years ago a similar study — 
counting dogs only — showed a ca- 
nine population of 17 million, which 
means that Man’s Best Friend has 
been increasing at the rate of about 
900,000 a year, stated the can-making 
firm, which helped develop the first 
balanced canned dog food diet in the 
late 1920's. 

Although the study separates the 
dogs from the cats, and classifies each 
group into farm, urban and rural non- 
farm pets, the can manufacturing 
firm’s analysis brought out the fact 
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that the 17.5 million urban animals 
are the principal consumers of pack- 
aged commercial pet food. 

To determine the types of canned 
food purchased for both dogs and 
cats, Canco’s study found that 54 per 
cent of the country’s dog-owning fam- 
ilies buy meat base canned pet food, 
while 33 per cent of the nation’s cat 
owners buy the fish base product in 
cans. In the cities, however, 74 per 
cent of dog owners buy meat base 
and 53 per cent of the cat owners buy 
fish base for their pets. As regards 
table leftovers, the can company’s 
survey showed that 87 per cent of the 


DO YOU 
HAVE ANY 


dog owners use this fare as a staple 
item, with 73 per cent of cat-owning 
families following suit. Of course milk 
is a regular food for felines. 

Of the meat purchasers, 95 per 
cent buy in multiple units on a pat- 
tern that suggests 3-unit and 6-unit 
cartons could be a merchandising aid 
having natural acceptance among 
regular purchasers, according to the 
survey. About 89 per cent buy 
canned fish base pet food in multiple 
units with the 3-unit package appear- 
ing to be the most suitable merchan- 
dising possibility. 

In searching out the whereabouts 


of all U. S. dogs and cats, it was 
found that in the East and Far West, 
the largest percentage of dogs are 
urban with 67 per cent and 60 per 
cent respectively. Southern families, 
however, own the largest number of 
combined farm rural and urban ani- 
mals with dogs (40%) and cats 
(36%) of the U. S. total. The Mid- 
West occupies second place with a 
cumulative 30 per cent of the total 
dog and cat population regardless of 
habitat. 

Despite the socio-economic levels 
of the animals, the Canco survey 
reveals that they all enjoy eating! 


REMNANTS OF DRESS MATERIALS? 


pia 


ANY AMOUNTS 
WOULD BE GREATLY 
APPRECIATED 


POLLO LOLOL 


If so... Our Humane Education 


Department could use them to 


make puppet clothes at the League’s 


Summer School for Children. 


SOOO 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
To The ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON 


I give, devise, and bequeath the sum of 


dollars, and the real estate situated at No. 0 


Street, in the city (or town) of 
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OUR FOURFOOTED. FRIENDS 


COMBINED RECORDS OF ANIMALS FOR YEAR ENDING JANUARY 31, 1954 


Horses Sheep Poultry 
and and and 
Dogs Cats Mules Cattle Swane Birds Misc Total 

mouected by Agents........... FAG Al ype B35 492 52,200 
Seuvered by Owners.......... 4,971 7,390 195 54 12,550 
a er Duke 1,464 24 7,601 
gevestipation Dept...........- 458 L0G bo. O29 130,362 49,706 614 625 205,700 
Semarantine Dept............. 1,999 61 7 2,007 
MAETANCH 26. ee eee 1,677 7,386 140 9,203 
foe ewiage Branch..:.......-. 170 502 3 675 
Cape Cod Branch 

TRUM et Bd. 5 ho Pose « 92 327 1 2 422 

MEMEIOEWICH 5 25.4052 om us os 325 849 41 i220 
RNS her oe Sara bse 5 25,161 59182 25,029 130,362 49,706 1,503 1,388 291,581 


Number of Investigations: 1,810 
Dogs Placed in New Homes: 1,759 
Dogs Returned to Owners: 867 


Horses Destroyed: 121 
Cats Placed in New Homes: 539 
Cats Returned to Owners: 63 


Miscellaneous Animals Placed in Homes: 383 


RUMFORD PRESS 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Color, Magazine and 


Catalog Printers 


100 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
341 Madison Avenue, New York City 
1102 Statler Office Bldg., Boston 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD, N.H. 


Although I’ve got no pedigree. 
He feeds me Wirthmore every day 
And am I healthy? I should say! 


IRTAMORE 
DOG FOOD 


Contains Chlorophyllin 
MEAL PELLETS + KIBBLED BISCUIT 


CHAS. M. COX CO. Est. 1886 
177 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Write for location of your nearest dealer 
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51 CarvER STREET, Boston 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone: HAncock 6-9170 — Nights, Sundays and Holidays: HAncock 6-3736 


A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


OFFICERS 
President: Carlton E. Buttrick First Vice-President: Roger Ernst 
Secretary: James Jackson, Jr. Asst. Secretary: Miss Mary E. Boutelle 
Treasurer: Robert Baldwin Asst. Treasurer: Philip W. Trumbull 


Hon. Vice-Presidents: Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Miss Harriet G. Bird, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, Adm. Richard E. 
Byrd, Mrs. Frank H. Cheever, Mrs. John M. B. Churchill, Sr., Mrs. Howard A. Crossman, H. W. Dunning, ~ 
Mrs. William Endicott, 2d, Miss Anita Harris, Dr. J. Walter Schirmer, Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer. 


Directors: James B. Ames, Robert Baldwin, Carlton E. Buttrick, John M. B. Churchill, Mrs. Rockwell Coffin, 
Mrs. George M. Cushing, Jr., Roger Ernst, Miss Sarah Elizabeth Fenno, John Grew, Mrs. James R. Hammond, 
Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, Constantine Hutchins, James Jackson, Jr., Mrs. Charles W. Phinney, Stuart C. 
Rand, Miss Eleanor Sohier, Mrs. Thomas W. Storrow, Philip W. Trumbull, Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney. 


e e e 
Earl E. Wentzel Archibald MacDonald John Finlayson 
Asst. to the President Chief Investigator Shelter Superintendent 
Harriet Flannery R. Carroll Jones 
Dir. of Education Dir. Livestock Conservation 
e e 


Small Animal Out-Patient Clinic is maintained at headquarters. Dr. Malcolm Carsley, Veterinarian-in- 
Charge. Clinic Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m.; Saturday, 9 a.m. to 12 noon. During 
July and August the Clinic will not be open on Saturday. 


Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 Pine 
Street, Dedham, Arthur W. Foster, Superintendent. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, 
may be made at 51 Carver Street. 


Albany Street Shelter, Boston, is open 24 hours a day to receive animals. 


RECEIVING STATIONS 


Boston Shelter... 3... =2--u-- 206 Albany Street 

Dedhans wow ee ap 246 Pine Street Cape Cod 

Bast Boston; | 2.7 waaey- eae pt olice station. Noi Kasthamocn 5 Dr. James H. Leach, Fort Hill Road 
West liyntt.. scr Sherman Bates, 4 Neptune Street North Harwich..... Hilliard Hopkins, Depot Street 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become a mem- 
ber, send a donation or make provision for us in your will, and help insure our continued protection of 
stray, unwanted, sick and injured animals. Of every paid-up League membership of $2.00 or more, 
$1.00 is for a year’s subscription to Our Fourfooted Friends. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES 


Life. 34 csa-s sa nee ee LOU OO mm one payment FORM OF BEQUEST 
Supporting.» .4.....<.....8 25.00 annually To the ANIMAL RescuE LEAGUE OF BosTON 
Contributing............. 10.00 annually I give, devise and bequeath the sum of...... 
Active................... ~5.00 annually dollars, and the real estate situated at No..... .. 
Associate................ 2.00 annually Street, in the city (or-town) Of a2e = serene ene 
Junlotine.: cated: tages eee .25 annually 
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